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A Lecture delivered before the pu- 
pils of the New Jersey School for 
Deaf-Mutes, May 29th, ey d- 
ward Evans, of St. Petersburg. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: — Mr. 
Porter told me that you would enjoy 
very much a_ short lecture on 
Russian life and the struggles of the 
Nihilists against the government, or 
rather the government against the 
Nihilists. So Mr. Porter offered me, 
as a native of the said country to give 
that lecture to you. I accepted his 
offer for two reasons. First, because 
I am always ready to tell every civil- 
ized man that at theclose of the 19th 
eentury there exists a Christian 
country in Europe with a despotic 
government that treats the strugglers 
for freedom almost as badly as they 
used to treat criminals in the middle 
ages. Secondly, because I was glad 
to receive an opportunity to see so 
many educated mutes. I am glad to 
talk to them, knowing that my words 
ean be translated to them instantly, 
and that they will understand me 
perfectly. But I will beg of you not 
to judge me very strictly, for I have 
been in this country for only a year 
and a half, and I[ did not have the 
least idea about the English language 
before I came over here. At first I 
will tell you a little story about my 
departing from home, to give a 
slight understanding of the strictness 
of the laws of the Russian govern- 
mentt 

Not long before I left Russia, there 
was much talking about the capture 
of a society of Nihilists. Although 
I did not belong to any societies 
whatever, I was on’ friendly terms 
with some members of it. That 
acquaintance put a suspicion on me. 
‘To be suspected in Russia is almost 
as bad as being guilty of the crime. 
That is the reason I had to-leave the 
country, and on the Ist of September, 
1890, I left St. Petersburg, taking 
my course towards the western 
Russian-German boundary line. It 
isnot an easy matter even for a 
person that has got a passport, to 
cross the line. It is a very difficult 
one for a persou that has not got any. 
I, of course, did not have any, for I 
left in a hurry. ‘There are on the 
line smugglers that smuggle over 
from one country to the other not only 
goods, butalsomen. I wassmuggled 
over. EHidkunen is a city situated 
right on the boundary line, a half of 
which belongs to Russia, the other 
half to Germany. That is where I 
found a smuggler that was willing to 
take me over to Germany for six 
Russian rubles, or about three and a 
half American dollars. He took me 
over to his shanty, and put me in 
the attic on the hay, where I was ly- 
ing for about three hours. At about 
two o’clock in the morning, he came 
up and told me it was time to go. 1 


came down, and to my surprise the 
smuggler, pointing to a young girl 
of about sixteen, told me that she 
was going to take me over. I did 
not have any thing to say; I had to 
let things go. We went. We went 
over some fields, crawled over a few 
fences and stopped suddenly. I 
thought she was listening; then she 
told me to take my shoes off (she 
did not have anyon). I had to obey. 
She went a few paces ahead, making 
me signs to follow her as silently as I 
could. Now we were in a forest. 
When we passed it, there was a small 
canal about two feet deep and four 
feet wide. That was tlie division 
between Russia and Germany. I 
crossed it and was at last safe. No- 
body could touch me now! 

I will inform you that eighteen 
soldiers are stationed on every mile 
on the iine and that every one of 
them had the right to shoot me if I 
would not stop when they told me 
to, and the Russian government 
would do something with me worse 
than death if I would stop. What do 
I mean by worse than death? 
Siberia ! 

Siberia covers an area of 1,790,208 
square miles. Every body has heard 
about that country more or less. 
The one word ‘‘ Siberia” fills the 
soul with horror. A man with money 
could certainly go there and live just 
as well as he would in any other 
place, but it is the most horrible, the 
most wretched place for a poor ex- 
ile, or convict tuat is forced to go 
and live on one place or work in the 
mines, or in the prison, for many 
long years, very often for life ! 

The japrnev from European Rus- 
sia to Siberia tires out weak persons 
almost to death ! 

Imagine a long train of men on 
foot. chained together by hands and 
feet; five and six in a line dressed in 
long grey coats, of very coarse cloth 
with round shapeless hats of the 
same cloth, surrounded by armed 
soldiers. An awful criminal chained 
together with an honest man, whose 
only crime consists in reading a 
book, or talking about the govern- 
ment a little too freely. 

Siberia is a very large country, and 
it is inhabited only by two million 
men, therefore you will understand 
that a great distance divides one vil- 
lage from another. 

So that train moves slowly from 
one village to another, stopping 
only once in a while, to put some 
convicts, that fall in the way, ina 
wagon (several of them follow behind 
for that purpose) and at night get- 
ting a short rest on the bare ground. 

The magistrate of a village has a 
right to do with the convicts what- 
ever he pleases. I will give an ex- 
ample: A certain well educated iady- 
Nihilist who was sent to Siberia 
as an exile, not as a prisoner, and 
therefore had a right to wear her 


civil dress, was ordered by one of 
the village magistrates to put convict 
garments on. She refused. ‘Then 
she was thrown down. and undressed 
by soldiers. 

Iam not going to tell you any- 
thing about the ordinary criminals. 
I will just give you a brief sketch of 
the life and sufferings of the _politi- 
cal convicts. ‘The Russian Govern- 
ment has got special prisons for them 
much worse than those for the ord- 
inary prisoner. These dungeons 
for the Nihilists are built in the 
middle of a court, and surrounded 
on every side by walls so high that 
you can see only the top of the roof. 

At first they were treated just like 
the, ordinary criminals, with the 
only exception that the common 
prisoners were allowed to walk 
around the court, when out of work; 
to the political prisoners that privil- 
ege even was not given. Aftera few 
escapes everything was changed, to 
the worst, of course. 

On the 4th of May, 1882, they 
were ordered to shave their heads. 
The prisoners refused to let the 
authorities do that. Five days later, 
on the 11th of the same month, at 
about three o'clock in the morning, 
the prison was surrounded by 600 
Cossacks, under the command of the 
governor of the province himself. 
Men rushed upon the sieeping 
prisoners, cruelly beat them, took 
all their belongings away, and the 
most dangerous ones were taken to 
wnother prison, where they had the 
left side of their heads shaven. A 
few of the unfortunates tried to 
defend themselves. But then the 
soldiers were ordered to tie their 
hands and beat them on the head. 
The sufferers could not bear such a 
life, and the most of them made up 
their minds to die of starvation. 

For thirteen days they did not 
take any food, until they were per- 
suaded, by some not fasting Nihi- 
lists, to take food; for the govern- 
ment would only be too glad to get 
rid of you, they said. That is not all! 
The government has got still worse 
places than Siberian prisons and 
mines, the most terrible of which 
is the fortress of St.Peter and Paul 
situated in the heart of the capital of 
Russia, St. Petersburg. Suppose 
we take for an example a guilty 
Nihilist. ‘The police watches him 
and find him guilty. Not waiting 
for a warrant of arrest, some dark 
night a police officer, surrounded by 
some armed gendarmes, goes over to 
his victim’s house, knocks at his door 
loud enough to awaken the dead 
with the cry: ‘Police, police! open 
the door, or we will break it.” And to 
their honor, I dare say they can 
break doors like professional burglars. 

The unfortunate has not got time 
even to dress himself as the police 
rushes upon him, seizes him, searches 
the house from the top of it to the 


bottom and carries their victim away 
together with every thing they have 
found ‘‘suspicious,” consisting of 
papers, books, letters, etc. In thie 
morning the neighbors know only 
one thing; the man is gone, nobody 
knows, or, rather dares not know 
where. The captive is thrown at 
first in a common prison and after 
the trial comes up (sometimes it 
takes years for it to come up) and he 
is found ‘‘very guilty”(?) he is put 
into the fortress for a long time, 
sometimes for life. Nay, always for 
life. Thatis, they have terms, but no- 
body has come out well. The 
most of them either get mad, or die. 
I will try to describe a cell as near 
rightasIcan. No visitors are allow- 
in that terrible place; we know some- 
thing about it only by a letter, writ- 
ten in blood, which one of the 
prisoners sent to his friends by some 
miracle. Imagine a cell a few paces 
long and a few wide; dark, for che 
only light comes out of one small 
dormer window, cold and very damp, 
«smell like that of an ill ventilated 
cellar. In one corner of this cell is 
a bed of straw. Right at the foot of 
the bed is the so called ‘‘parashka,” 
which poisons the atmosphere aw- 
fully, for the prisoners are not allow- 
ed to leave their cells either day or 
night for no purpose whatever, and 
the parashka is left unemptied for 
days. Reading, writing, communi- 
cations not only with friends out 
side, but even with their fellow 
prisoners are strictly forbidden. 
Wardens dare not answer them any 
questions. ‘The prisoners have to 
undergo awful hardships during 
the cold winter of northern Russia, 
for the cells are not warmed, and 
cold and damp as they are even in 
summer, they are terrible during the 
cold and long winter. But enough! 
The suffering of the unfortunate are 
truly terrible, and it takes a writer 
andathorough knowledge todescribe 
all of them. 

1 will bring my lecture to a close 
by giving you a very brief description 
of St. Petersburg and the life of the 
Russian peasant. I say ‘‘a very 
brief description,” for it would take 
hours of talk and even then I could 
not thoroughly describe you the 
magnificence of the capital and the 
life of the poor ignorant Russian 
peasantry, which is full of sorrow 
and bitterness. What is a Russian 
peasanc or laborer? A specimen of 
the human race with many hidden 
talents who is permitted only to live! 
But, oh, how dearly he has to pay 
for that wretched life! They have 
no rest: winter and summer, work,. 
work and work for the tax only. 
But enough, I will stop without 
commencing about it, for it is too. 
much to talk about, and too bitter 
to think about. St. Petersburg, the 


(Continued on fourth page.) 
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AT THE 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 


All contributions must be accompanied with 
the name and address of the writer, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 


do faith. 


_ TRENTON, JUNE 23, 1892. 


A NUMBER of important changes 
in this school have been decided up- 
on by the Board and will, for the 
- most part, go into effect on the Ist 
of July. The Superintendent (to be 
thereafter called the Principal) and 
all the teachers are to live out of the 
institution. A reduction has been 
ordered in the number of employes, 
and the effort will be made to reduce 
the expense of running the institu- 
tion. 

It is gratifying to know that the 


intention of the Board is to make 
the reductions in such a way that 


the pupils will not have less oppor- 
tunity to learn every thing that may 
be useful to them in after life. 

It is to be hoped that the school 
may get into better position finan- 
cially and so be able to make needed 
repairs and additions without crip- 
pling any department of its work. 


WE suppose that many teachers of 
the deaf, especially those who teach 
speech, have considered at times the 
advisability of using phonetic spell- 
ing in their work. In fact, articula- 
tion teachers are forced to give their 
pupils the phonetic form of a new 
word in order to teach its pronuncia- 
tion, but when that point is gained, 
the phonetic form is erased and the 
aim is to banish it from recollection, 
lest it interfere with the correct 
spelling by the accepted standard. 
The Principal and one of the tea- 
chers of this school have lately been 
thinking of this subject with a view 
to making a practical test of its merits 
in school-room work, and next Fall 
a part at least of the pupils, will have 
something in this line placed before 
them. We foresee the usual objec- 
tions —it gives the pupils two forms 
of the same words to learn, it will 
introduce confusion into their spell- 
ing, it will puzzle them to no good 
purpose. 

We have -not space to give~the ar- 
guments in favor of the experiment 
here — perhaps in the course, of the 
next year an article on the subject 
may appear in one of the publications 
devoted to deaf-mute instruction — 
but we will mention a single reason 
in favor of the method. -A large 
part of written language which comes 
under the eye of our pupils after 


leaving school is misspelled (7. @., 
is spelled phonetically) in great- 
er or less degree. A little know- 
ledge of phonetics will make this in- 
telligible instead of mere gibberish, 
to a deaf-mute. Our experience in 
teaching our pupils script from the 
start and letting them pick up the 
Roman lettersas they can, shows that 
the teaching of words in more than 
one shape may not be so much of an 
additional burden as it would appear. 
At any rate, it seems to us well worth 
trving whether we can not in this 
way make English, especially spoken 
English, more easy of command to 
our pupils. 


THE suggestion, originating in 
the Central New York Institution, 
that an athletic league should be 
formed among the deaf-mute schools, 
is a very good one, If it can be car- 
ried out. The amount of ground 
needed for a track, the expense of 
fitting it up and of providing the 
apparatus necessary for training can- 
didates for the various events in an 
athletic meeting, and the time need- 
ed for practice, are difficulties in the 
way. But we firmly believe in the 
benefits of athletic training, provid- 
ed only the work of a fuil-fledged 
athlete is not taken up by a novice 
who has neither the muscle, the lungs 
nor the heart for it. For one thing, a 
lad who has once trained for any 
kind of athletic contest, has learned 
more thoroughly than any school 
study of physiology can teach him. 
that cigars, beerand ‘‘monkev food,” 
like cake, are bad for the body, and 
he will find the same true of late 
hours and of every form of dissipa- 
tion. 

Then, too, we think the competi- 
tion in honorable rivalry is a good 
thing. We know that the prevailing 
notion at present among teachers is 
rather unfavorable to this, out as one 
can only make his way in the 
world by a constant fight for a foot- 
hold against all comers, we can’t see 
why the leading principle of life 
should be excluded from the pre- 
paration for life. We think there 
are no lessons more useful for prac- 
tical suecess in life nor more valua- 
ble in forming character than those 
which can be learned in athletics. 
Learn how best to make your fight, 
fight fair, fight hard, fight to the 
end, don’t crow if you beat, don’t 
sulk or whimper if you are beaten. 

About fifteen years ago a wave of 
athletic interest passed over the old 
New York Institution, and the re- 
sult were such as to encourage the 
deaf-mute schools to hope for great 
success, with suitable preparations. 
Michael McF aul, we believe, equalled 
the best one hundred yard record 
then in existence, though it has 
since.been lowered a fraction of a 
second. William A. Emmons cap- 
tured more medals at the meetings of 
various athletic clubs than he could 
hang on his clothes at one time. No 
doubt these champions have 
worthy successors, and we should 
like to see some of them break a re- 
cord or two. Principal Nelson him- 
self we remember as a famous ball 
player, and though we doubt if he 
could make the circuit of the bases 
as rapidly as he used to, he, no doubt, 
has as keen an interest in athletics 


as ever. 


Commencement Exercises of the 
New Jersey School for Deat- 
Mutes. 


The annual exhibition of the 
School for Deaf Mutes was held at the 
institution yesterday forenoon. After 
a few introductory remarks by the 
Superintendent, explanatory of the 
principles and the peculiar methods 
of deaf-mute instruction, successive 
squads of pupils from each of the 
classes took the platform for a brief 
display of their proficiency in their 
respective studies. ‘The course by 
which articulate speech is developed 
was shown in a very interesting way. 

The children in the kindergarten 
class of the first year elaborated with 
some difficulty, but distinctly enough 
the elementary sounds and pronounc- 
ed afew short words combined in sim- 
ple sentences. ‘Those in the next 
stage spoke and read from the lips 
with considerable facility sentences 
of greater length and difficulty. A 
year or two more in the course and 
the children take in the same way 
simple stories, which they evidently 
enjoy as keenly as other children do. 

A more advanced stage was shown 
with a class of young ladies, who 
understood readily a storv read from 
a book in a clear voice by one of their 
own number, and wrote it out on 
their slates; while the most advanced 
class carried on without difficulty a 
conversation with Superintendent 
Jenkins on the news of the day and 
sustained a very creditable oral ex- 
amination on Gray’s Elegy, which 
has been one of their studies. In 
reply to a question on the line, 
‘All thac beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave,” a young iady suggested as 
among the gifts of wealth, *‘diamonds 
and dresses from Worth,” one of the 
young men mentioned ‘fast horses,” 
another ‘‘yachts,” while a third 
showed a thorough comprehension of 
the subject, very gravely ejaculating, 
gout!” 

In order to make the practice of 
speech more agreeable and more 
familiar to the pupils, the most 
proficient of their number have been 
formed into a ‘‘speech club,” which 
holds a monthly meeting for social 
enjoyment and for improvement in 
speech. At the last meeting of this 
club, Superintendent Jenkins stated, 
a contestin speech-reading was held 
for a prize, and for forty-five minutes 
questions were given by word of 
mouth in rapid succession, when it 
was found necessary to divide the 
prize among four members of the 
club who had each caught every 
sentence as it was spoken. 

Only a portion of the pupils, how- 
ever, are taught orally, there being ¢ 
very wide difference among them in 
their readiness to grasp this means 
of communication, but all are taught 
language in its written form. The 
specimens of school work shown in 
this department comprised exercises 
in »rithmetic, geography, history 
and composition. Most of these 
were creditable in substance, and 
the hand writing was almost without 
exception neat, and in many cases 
elegant. 

The class-room papers, which were 
handed about among the audience, 
showed a great deal of originality 
and resource on the part of the 
teachers in adapting their lessons to 
the peculiar needs of these children, 


shut out as they are from many ave- 
nues of knowledge. Advertisements, 
cuts from magazines or illustrated 
papers, even a Democratic ballot, 
were used as texts from which, by 
skillful questioning, knowledge of 
useful subjects was elicited. Many 
of the papers on mensuration were 
not only correctly worked, but were 
illustrated with artistic sketches of 
the subjects treated. 

The exercises were varied by reci- 
tations in the sign language, which 
it was evident, can move and delight 
these children of silence as we who 
hear are swayed by the words of 
orator and poet. Indeed, no one 
could help being touched when Ruth 
Redman, a chubby, fair-haired child 
of nine vears, recited, in this lan- 
guage, the familiar evening prayer 
of childhood: ‘*‘Now I lay me down 
tu sleep.” ) 

A novel means of instruction was 
shown in a line of dainty toy furni- 
ture, tables, beds and soon, furnished 
with all appliances such as children 
would envy. These are made by 
pups of the classes in joinery, from 
working drawings also made by the 
pupil of the school, and the sheets, 
mattresses, &c., are made by pupils 
in the sewing classes. Wheu finished 
these articles are used in the school- 
rooms in order to suggest topics for 
familiar language lessons, books tak- 
ing only a secondary place. 

Specimens of the work of the in- 
dustrial classes in carpentry, wood- 
carving, printing, shoemaking, nee- 
dlework and dressmaking were shown 
and certainly merit high commenda- 
tion. ‘Three periodicals, it seems. 
are published at the school—one 
daily, one weekly and one monthly. 
The *‘Daily Bulletin” and the “Prin- 
ter’s Apprentice” are chiefly remark - 
able for their diminutive size, al- 
though the latter contains much that 
is instructive toa lad learning the art 
of printing. ‘Themake-up and press- 
work of all are highly creditable. 

The art department displays. work 
in charcoal and water colors, model- 
ing, china painting and wood-carv- 
ing, which shows that though the 
blind may nat safely lead the blind, 
a deaf teacher can teach deaf pupils 
to do work in this line which will 
make our public schools look to their 
laurels. 

In the line of carpentry the most 
interesting piece of work shown was 
an exact model of the boiler-house 
and laundry of the institution. 

Professor Jenkins is in thorough 
svmpathy with and well adapted to 
his work, his estimable wife being a 
deaf-mute and sharing with him a 
devoted interest in the welfare and 
success of the pupils. 

The Deaf-Mute institution is part 
of the State school system, and its 
curriculum includes sewing and 
needlework for the girls, and print- 
ing, wood carving, cabinet work and 
shoemaking for the boys, whose apti- 
tude and proficiency was well demon- 
strated by the work exhibited. 

The thoroughness of the instruec- 
tion given and its adaptation to the 
necessities of the situation wasshown 
in the exhibition of art work and 
drawing by the pupils of Miss 
Hawkins which was a wonderful treat, 
showing a remarkable ability to trans- 
fer the skill of the teacher to the 
scholars. —Daily State Gazette. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


Matters Interesting to Them 
Written for the Silent 
Worker. 


NEWARK. 


The Chinese live in China. They 
are yellow. ‘They shave their heads 
except acue. They eat with sticks. 
They have no knives. Rich ladies 
have very small feet. Rich men fan 
themselves. ‘Their chief food is rice. 
There are many Chinese in Caii- 


fornia. ‘There are Chinese in ‘Tren- 
ton. ‘Their occupation is laundry- 
ing. 


LILLIA ISLEY. 

Yesterday morning Mr. Douglas 
went home. He lives in Livingston, 
New Jersey. He will bring many 
photographs. Some of the girls and 
boys have money for photographs. 
Mr. Douglas went to the chapel and 
he told us astory. ‘The pupils clap- 
ped their hands. I gave Ray Burd- 
sull twenty-five cents for a _ photo- 
graph. I will go home. It isa little 
beautiful to-day. 


WASHINGTON, 
Christopher Columbus discovered 


America. He was born in Genoa, 
Italy. He was about seventy years 


of age when be died. He had three 
ships. He came from Spain. The 
land which he first discovered was 
one of the West Indies. He was a 
good sailor. The ships belonged to 
Spain. He was a captain. He had 
one hundred men in the ships. 
‘They were strong and brave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Last Sunday Mrs. Mary Hannold 
and Mr. Hannold visited the pupils 
and she conversed with them. She 
was exceedingly delighted to see 
them. Italked toMr. Hannold. He 
mentioned to me about the lady who 
lived in Palmyra. It was marvelous. 
I think she had much important 
news and I was interested in her. 
He asked me if I desired to meet 
him in Palmyra. I said yes. He 
knows where Palmyra is. He knows 
my house. [ was exceedingly sur- 
prised. I think his wife kissed the 


girls, then they said good bye and 


they went home. 


LUCINDA. 
Mr. Jenkins received a letter from 
Eunice’s mother. Eunice and 
Charley will go home to-day. ‘The 


pupils were sorry for her because 
sie wants to play with some children 
here. Mrs. Ervin took Eunice 
Brewer and Charley Brewer in the 
horse car. Her mother wants to take 


them home because she wants them to 


help work and they wiil pick many 
strawberries. Their mother wants 
to sell many strawberries. They 
live in Vineland and her mother 
and father can not speak and hear. 


They live in the country. They will 


be very glad to see their children. — 
| GEORGE F. MORRIS. 


Christopher Columbus was born 
in Genoa, which is a town in Italy. 
His father was a wool-comber. When 
he was fifteen years old, he became a 
sailor. He sailed from Spain. He 
had three ships. They belonged to 
Spain. Isabella and Ferdinand gave 
them tohim. He crossed the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. He thought he reached 
Asia, but he was mistaken, for he 


discovered the. West Indies. Colum- 
bus with his Spanish soldiers knelt 
on the land and Columbus held up 
the cross. He thanked God for his 
safety. The Indians looked at them 
and they thought that Columbus 
was an angel. After the discovery 


of America he returned to Spain 
again. He told about it. ‘There 
were many Indians with him. When 


he was dead, he was 70 years old. 
He was a great man. 
- TOMMY A. TAGGART. 

This day is Wednesday, June 8th, 
1892. Yesterday Ralph Windows, 
Willie Detrich, Van Jenkins, Hugo 
Bartholmes, Charlie Palinsky and I 
went to Spring Lake, and we went 
bare-footed. We had a good time. 
We went to South Park and Iligh 
Bridge and there were white lilies. 
We could not get them, because tiie 
water was so deep, and Hugo tried 
to get them, but he fell in the water. 
Ife got four lilies. His pants were 
wet. Then Van lost his stocking 
and Ralph lost his so he went to find 
themaguin. Hugofound a little tur- 
tle and gave it to Van and Van was 
happy. He put it ina tin can and 
brought it home. He showed it to 
Mrs. Jenkins and she was happy to 
see it. ‘There was two little turtles, 
but they died and could not live 
again. Sol put them in water. I 
gave Miss Bunting a bouquet of 
daisies and blue flag and white lilies. 

ROSA SCHMITT. 


'The= pupils will go home on the 
24th of June, and Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
the pupils will go home. Some of 
the bovs and girls will leave this 
‘school, because they have been here 
eight years, so they will not come 
back to school again. I am sorry 
for the pupils and we will miss them. 
I think the girls will not be happy 
and they will be very sad for the 
pupils who leave this school. The 
teachers will not leave this school. 
I will write the girls a letter next 
September. I will be dull and I will 
try and write to the girls. I would 
like to read their letters. They will 
be full of news. I hope they wilt 
have a gvood time at their home. 
Mr. Jenkins will give tne pupils cer- 
tificates who have been here eight 
years. Ithink that the boys and 
girls will get work in New York or 
Newark, because they want to earn 
money. I guess that the girls can 
work and their mothers wili be sur- 
prised and pleased, because they will 
prove very good workers. 1 wish to 
go home because I knew my mother 
will give me some strawberries. ‘I'he 
pupils wish some strawberries. 

CARRIE ASPINWALL. 


Last Sunday Mr. Douglas came to 
Trenton again. He talked to the 


pupils in the chapel; he was glad to 
|see them. 


Mr.. Douglas will bring 
many pictures here and the pupils 


will buy them; they will give him the, 


money. He was telling usa funny 
story, and the pupils laughed at him. 
He told usabouta goose and the girls 
laughed. Yesterday.morning Mr. 
Douglas went home to Livingston, 
N. J. Some ofthe girls pl»yed with 


ter, but I can catch the two hens, 
the mother and -sister. ‘The rooster 
made a noise and the mother hen 
teased the sister hen, but the sister 


eee ee en ne en a thn nena 


hen hurt-her head. The rooster has 


see them after Christmas. 


three hens. - I cannot eatch the roos- | 


very pretty feathers—purple, red, 
white, brown and many other pretty 
colored feathers. ‘lhe hens can run 
as fast as some girls. Some girls can 
not catch the chickens. ‘They can 
run faster than the giris. Tillie Mc- 
Guire can catch the rooster’s tail. 
She pulled the hen’s tail. Tillie tried 
to catch the hens, but the hens ran in- 
to the coop. Mr. Jenkins put some 
cornon the ground. ‘Three hens ate 
it. ‘Tillie pulls the heus’ feathers. 


CINDERELLA. 


Last October my grandma told my 
mother that she will move from 
Trenton to Philadelphia with her 
husband. My grandma told my 
mother that she thought it was a very 
pretty house and store. She lives in 
Philadelphia. My mother told me 
that she was sorry for her mother. 
I told my mother [ wanted to see 
my grandma and grandpa. My 
mother said yes, she will take me to 
I told 
my mother I was very glad to see 
her. When my mother and I went 
to Philadelphia, we travelled around 
the citv. My mother knocked at 
the door and my cousin opened it 
and said, “Oh, my aunt, Mrs. Hat- 
terslev!’? My mother asked my 
cousin, ‘‘Where is your mother?” 


Cousin told her ‘‘up stairs in her 


My mother and I went up 
stairs. She asked my aunt Jennie 
where her mother was. Aunt Jennie 
said Grandma and Grandpa lived in 
Washington, D. C. My mother was 
surprised that they had moved. My 
mother and I travelled again and 
she asked me if I wanted to go home. 
I told her of course I wanted to go 
home, because J was tired of travel- 
ling. When my mother anc I 
reached home she received a letter 
from her mother in Washington, D. 
C. My mother told me that they 
had moved from Washington, D. C., 
to Philadelphia again. Grandma 
and her husband visited at my house. 
My mother was glad tosee her. “Ly 
mother did not tell me that Grandma 
was there and I opened the door and 
was surprised to see her. | ran and 
kissed her. Grandma told me that 
she will move from Philadelphia to 
Trenfon. I told her I was very glad 
she would live here and she bought 
«i new house and store. 


RHINES. 


Last Mav 30th, we celebrated 
Deeoration Day. ‘The pupils went 
in the chapel and saw the Decoration 
Day tableaux. Eddie Manning was 
a soldier and Emma Lefferson was 
his wife. They had five children. 


room.” 


His wife had a pretty room, while 


she sewed the pillow shams. Her 
husband read the newspaper and 
talked with her.. M. Condon was 
uncle ‘'om. He was in their house, 
and they were very glad to see him. 
Uncle ‘l'om told them that he had 
not seen them for a long time. 
Eddie’s wife asked to be excused, 
and she told her children they must 
go to bed, but they refused and they 
talked with their uncle. He told 
them that they must go to see the 
soldiers. We waved our handker- 
chiefs to the soldiers as they march- 
ed to the platform. Ray Burdsall 
was the captain and Chas. Hummer 
carried a big flag as he marched. He 
marched very pretty. The flag was 
very beautiful. The soldiers fought 


in war, but the captain was killed 
first, Francis J. Purcell died next 
and Wallace Cook was wound- 
ed in the temple by the soldiers and 
he sat on the platform. Six soliders 
were unhurt, but it was not true. 
K. Ehrlich signed the Solders’ Bur- 
ial. T. Taggart went to put the 
wreath of flowers and the sword on 
the wall, then he bowed to the people 
and recited ‘* Grandpa’s Sword.” 
Ruth Redman walked and met E. 
Crawford and they strewed the flowers 
on the captain’s grave. Thev were 
quiet aud sad. ‘The soldiers fired a 
salute over the grave. The soldiers 
went to the platform, Chas. Hum- 
mer following them; then they 
saluted the flag. Ruth Redman and 
Elise Crawford walked quietly. — E. 
Besslevy was the captain’s wife. She 
accom pained her daughter and son, 
and they went to see her husband’s 
grave. She was much grieved. 


‘hey were quite sad. W. Cook 
spoke about the Soldier’s Dream. 


He hada wife, Her name was Hattie 
Dixon and he had twoechildren. He 
protected her with his arm and she 
leaned on his shoulder and wept. 
They had the soldier’s dream.. E. 
Manning signed the Ode to Decora- 
tion Day. From appearance the 
soldiers were very nice marchers. 
They looked like perfect soldiers. 


GUSSIE MATZART. 


) will tell vou a story about the 
fire in Pennsylvania. Last Sunday 
there was a big fire in Pennsylvania 
and the thunder storm struck the 
oil tin. It burned very fast and 
the oil ran all over the ground and 
into the river. There were three 
hundred people killed in Pennsyl- 
vania. Loam afraid of the fire. 
Pennsylvania is near here. The 
people were very afraid of the fire 
and they could not run away from 
it because the fire ran very fast and 
burned their houses. When I go 
home on June 24th, then I will visit 
my cousin in Newark N. J., and 
she was very kind to me. She is 
eld and she will give me anything I 
want. I like her very much. She 
has a large farm. 


JAMES DEEGAN,. 


Christopher Columbus was born 
in the early part of.the 14th century. 
He discovered America on the 12th of 
Oetober, 1492. He made several 
voyages in the hope of discovering 
what seemed to him to be a part of 
Asia. On the first vovage the crew 
on the ship, on which he sailed 
threatened to throw him overboard, 
if he did turn back. In spite of these 
threats he kept on, and on the 12th 
of October, 1492, he discovered 
America. When his followers trod 
on the newly found soil they fell 
on their knees to thank God.  Be- 
fore he discovered America, there 
was a woman named Isabella who 
took great interest in Columbus. 
She was Queen of Spain and was 
called Isabella the Catholic, on ac- 
count of her good habits. Columbus 
was preparing to make a second 
voyage to America when he suddenly 
fell sick and just as the preparations 
for the second voyage were over he 
died. Christopher Columbus and 
George Washington were the great- 
est men that America has ever 
known. 
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RUSSIA. 

(Continued from first page.) 
eapital of Russia, was built about 150 
“years ago, by the reformer of old 

Russia, eter the Great. The place 
where it was founded, consisted of 
swamps full of diseases and death. 
Many a thousand lives were lost, by 
the foundation of what is pow one of 
the largest and nicest cities in Europe. 
It vies in beauty even with Paris, 
Rome and London. 

The past residence of the Czar 
was the Winter Palace built on the 
great square of Admiralty, about 
three quarters of a mile in length. 
No money was spared in building it, 
and it is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the country. (‘The Czar 
resides now in another palace, called 
Anichkoff and situated on the Nev- 
sky Perspective.) ‘The cathedral of 
St. Izzar is also a magnificent build- 
ing built of marble exclusively and 
is large enough to hold ten thousand 

ple within it. Of the monuments 
will note the equestrian statues of 
Nicholas the First and Peter the 
Great, especially the last one, which 
is placed on a granite found near 
St. Petersburg. It is thirty-six feet 
high. The column of Alexander is 
made of a single granite and is 150 
feet high. 

The commercial and main street 
of the city is called Nevsky Perspec- 
tive, or the street of palaces, as it is 
justly called by some travellers. The 

opulation of St. Petersburg is a 
ittle over a million. 

The Russian low. class is fond of 
vodka (whiskey). And who can 
blame them for it? They drink to 
forget the bitterness and sorrows of 
their miserable life! Some of them 
use vodka also as a medicine. 

’ I met once a: woman crying bitter- 

y. 

‘* What are you crying about,” I 
asked her. 

‘© How should not I cry, my little 
father,” she said with a sigh, ‘‘my 
husband’s dead.” 

‘* Did he die of sickness or acci- 
dent ?” 

‘‘ Sickness, my little father, si- 
i-ck -ne-e-ss ; he couldn’t work for 
two months.” 

‘‘Did you call a doctor to see 
him ?” 

‘*No, these doctors they don’t un- 
derstand anything. I was curing 
him myself.” 

‘‘And how, pray ?” 

‘*T gave him vodka to drink !” 

Ignorance ! 

The worst of it is that the Russian 
government does all it can to sup- 
press education among the peasan- 
try. And the crime of the Nihi- 
lists consists in teaching and show- 
ing them all the wrong the gov- 
ernment does to them. Many a 
brave and enthusiastic young life 

rished ; many more still will per- 
ish, but they will gain a victory. 
The time is near when Russia will 
be just as free and good a country as 
the freest and best country in the 
world at the present time—the Uni- 
ted States. E. Evans. 


A LITTLE BOY, the son of a report- 
er, was asked what his father’s occu- 
pation was, and replied, with all 
simplicity, ‘‘He is a dreadful acci- 
dentmaker for the newspaper.” 


Deat and Dumb Artist. 


Mr. Frederick L. Tavare, of Man- 
chester has copied the following from 
‘*The Connoisseur’s Repertory,” by 
Thomas Dodd of Manchester, after- 
wards London, Part3, about 1826-7. 
List of subscribers of this work since 
the announcement and publication of 
the first part. M. Thomas Arrow- 
smith, artist, Manchester, copies 1, 
Dundee octavo. Mr. ‘T'avare also 
sent a story about this clever person 
to The Deaf and Dumb Work, De- 
cember, 1885, now defunct, and 
again to The Deaf and Dumb Maga- 
zine, February, 1881, also extinct. 
It will be recollected that this printer 
had a brother, John Pauncefort 
Arrowsmith, author of ‘* The Art 
of Instructing the Infant Deaf and 
Dumb,” 1819, who died at his home, 
Pembroke Garden, Liverpool, April, 
14, 1885; The date of Thomas’ 
decease is not known; ‘“Ihomas 
Arrowsmith, deaf and dumb from 
his birth, which occurred about the 
year 1776, was nevertheless blessed 
with a quick and comprehensive 
mind, and a natural turn towards 
attaining to a proficiency in the art 
of painting portraits and other 
subjects in miniature, in which prac- 
tice he excels, and continues so to do 
at thepresenttime. He first exhibit- 
ed at Somerset House, in 1792, two 
subjects in miniature compass, of 
‘Cain slaying Abel’ and ‘Mary Mag- 
dslene conversing with Christ. In 
the following year he applied himself 
to portrait painting, and exhibited 
two portraits of gentlemen. In 1794 
he reappeared at Somerset House in 
a miniature of himself, and of six 
others of different individuals. In 
1796 he produced the portrait of a 
bishop, and that of an old man. In 
1797 miniature portraits of two 
young gentlemen, and that ¥ a lady. 
In 1798 miniature of Mr. Flaxman 
Mrs. Harris, and Mr. Weston. also of 
himself, Mr. Harris, Jr.,and Mr. 
Creasy, Jr., the two latter his 
associates who were also defective in 
speech and hearing. In 1799 a min- 
iature of Mr. Luke Fitzerald.—Deaf 
Chronicle, Leeds, England. ®@ 


er 2 os 
No Danger From the Patient. 


A somewhat breezy incident hap- 
pened in the office of a Winsted 
professional man a few daysago. He 
had concocted a very savory liquid 
from a mixture of several choice 
brands and invited his friend, a local 
physician, to ‘‘ have something,” 
which he did. A day or two after- 
wards the invited friend thought he 
would like another taste and leisurely 
wended his way to his friend’s office. 

When he entered, the doctor had 
a lady in his dental chair, filling her 
teeth. He looked around, and seeing 
his caller, said: ‘‘Hello! come after 
some more rum ?” ‘The caller nearly 
fainted at the salutation, and simply 
stured at the dentist, who blurted 
out: “You look pale around the 
gills. Hold on a minute and [ll 
give you some more rum.” 

The caller again was thunder- 
struck, but finally managed to say, 
‘‘Doctor, can I see you a moment in 
your parlor ?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” said the dentist, and 
he immediately stepped away from 
his lady patient, and passed into the 
parlor. 


When there, the friend, bridling 
with indignation, said in « freezing 
tone, ‘‘Doctor, what is the matter 
with you, any way? Are you crazy. 
are you drunk, or are you the simon 
pure extract of a fool? What’s the 
matter with you, any way?” ‘Oh, 
that’s all right,” said the . dentist, 
‘‘that lady won’t give you away—she’s 
deaf and dumb.”—Hartford Cour- 
ant. 


A QUEER CRAB. 


It Has aHuman Face Outlined 
on Its Shell 


A curious Japanese crab is the 
little dorippe, which comes from the 
inland sea of Japan, and has a per- 
fect human face modeled on the 
back of his little inch-long shell, says 
Eliza R. Scidmore in St. Nicholas. 
The dorippe’s eyes and the uneven 
edge of the shell between them look 
like tufts of hair at the top of a nar- 
row forehead. ‘There are lumps 
resembling eyelids which slant up- 
ward as do those of the Japanese, 
and other parts of the shell look like 
full and high cheek bones. Belowa 
ridge which might be called the 
nose two claws spread out on either 
side and may be likened to thefierce, 
bristling moustache which are fast- 
ened to the helmet of the Japanese 
armor. ‘This plainly marked face 
on the crab’s shell naturally gave 
rise to many stories and legends. 
At one place in the inland sea 
centuries ago an army of the Taira 
clan was overtaken and driven into 
the sea by their enemies. At certain 
times of the year the dorippes come 
upon the beach and the rocks by 
the thousands. 
and villagers say, with fear: ‘The 
samurai have come again.” ‘They 
believe that the souls of the dead 
warriors, or samurai, live in the 
dorippes, and that they gather in 
great numbers at the scene of their 
defeat whenever the same day comes 
around in later years. 

The face on the dorippe’s: back is 
like aswollen and mottled one. The 
lids seem closed, as if in sleep or 
stupor,while its mouth quite carries 
out the other common story, that all 
the old topers are turned into crabs 
and must keep that form as a punish- 
ment for some longtime. ‘The swol- 
len, heavy faces may quite as well be 
those of bleary old topers as of war. 
riors who met death by ‘drowning, so 
that one who notices the resem- 
blance of the shell to a queer Japa- 
nese face may think there is good 
reason for either story as to why the 
dorippe’s shell isso strangely marked. 


The above may seem to be too 
strange to be true, but Miss Gillin 
has seen one of those curious creat- 
ures und she says the account is not 
exaggerated. Mr. Cooley, who col- 
lec the curiosities vhich were 
shown to the pupils in the chapel a 
few weeks ago, has one. and it is just 
as this newspaper article says it is. 

OO ' 

‘‘T wisH it would rain,” sighed 
Tommy. : 

“ Why,” said his mother, ‘‘I don’t 
like rain.” 

‘‘No,” replied Tommy, ** But you 
haven’t got a new pair of rubber 
boots to wear. 7 
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WiitiiamM C. HEPPENHEIMER, Treusurer 
School for Deaf-Mutes. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 


STEWARD; 
Tuomas F. HEARNEN. 


ASSISTANT STEWARD, 
Eniwan C. Burp. 


MATRON, 
Miss Kate Frynn. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 
Mrs. M. F. J. Guticx. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
Mrs. NELLIE JONEs. 


TEACHERS. 
Acauemic Department. 
Row.annv B. Luioya, 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 

Miss Virernra H. Bunrine, 
Miss Marcetia V. GILiin, 
Murs. Matiupa B. MILuer, | 
Miss EvizaBetuH C. SNOWVEN, 
Articulation, 


Miss EstELLE M. Dey. 
Industrial Department. 


Miss Frances C. Hawkins, Drawing 
GEORGE S. Porter, Printing 
PETER GAFFNEY, Carpentering 
WALTER WHALEN, Shoemaking 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FoR 

Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufticient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate f-om two 
freeholders of the county. These 
certificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writ g to 
the following address: 


Weston Jenkins, A. M., 
Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 
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